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one straye." (From two other uses of 
the adverb, I conjecture it to mean 
'strongly, firmly.') 

Endorred. The knights are served "with 
riche daynteths, endorred." 

Iral, Strenkel. The knights, in fight, hew 
each other's armor to pieces, and 
"stones of iral they strenkel and 
strewe." 

Pelicocus. Describing Sir Galleroun's armor, 
the poet tells us "His polemus with 
pelicocus were poudred to pay." "Pole- 
mus " is most probably a mistake for 
"polenus," i. e. knee-pieces to the 
greaves (called "polaynes" in 'Gaw- 
ayne '); but what are " pelicocus "? The 
word points to a modern form "pilli- 
cock ; " but I can find no pillicock but 
the one who "sat on Pillicock's hill." 
Wm. Hand Browne. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



THE FABLE OF THE VISIT OF THE 
TRUTHFUL MAN AND THE LIAR 

with the Monkeys, and the Adventure of 
Reynard and Isengrim with the Apes. 

The Fables of yEsop and Phaedrus and 
those contained in the collection known by the 
name of ' Romulus ' form one of the principal 
sources of the medkeval animal epics. On 
passing into epic form they were generally 
much enlarged and often also considerably 
changed. Examples of such a process of 
transformation are the fable of the sick lion 
cured by a wolf's skin, and that of the visit of 
the truthful man and the liar in the realm of 
the monkeys. Yet, while the relation of the 
former to the epics has been the subject of 
many discussions, the connection of the latter 
with an adventure of Reynard and Isengrim 
has not been recognized even by the latest 
editors of ' Reinaert ' and 'Reinke,' and has 
never been proved in detail. 1 

The Latin versions of the fable collected 
and for the first time partly made accessible 
by Hervieux in his voluminous work, ' Les 

1 After having finished this article, the writer noticed that 
the connection of the story in Reinke with the version of 
the fable in Odo de Ciringtonia is hinted at by Voigt 
in his ' Kleinere iat. Denkm ler,' 1878, p. 121. 



Fabulistes latins depuis le siecle d'Auguste 
jusqu'a la fin du moyen age,' vol. ii, Paris 1884, 
may conveniently be divided into three main 
groups. 

The most original version of the first group 
is found in the ' Fabulae antiquae ' of the cod. 
Voss., Iat. 15, of Leyden, first published by 
Nilant in 1709. The manuscript was for some 
time in the possession of Ad6mar, who went 
to die in the Holy Land in 1030 ; the 
paraphrase is so slight as to preserve often 
the very iambics of Phaedrus. Very 
similiar versions, with some modifications 
in length and detail but without any essen- 
tial changes, occur in the so-called 
original ' Romulus,' the oldest manuscript 
of which dates back to the tenth cen- 
tury, in the ' Speculum historiale Vincentii 
Bellovacensis ;' in the 'Romulus' of Vienna; 
in that of Nilant ; in a poetical version of 
the ' Romulus ' in the British Museum ; and in 
the ' Romulus Roberti ' (Hervieux 1. c, ii, 
139 f. ; 221 f. ; 244 f.; 279 ; 358 f. ; 469 f. ; and 483 ; 
Oesterley, 'Romulus,' etc., Berlin 1870 p. 
82 f.). — A second group of versions, containing 
some new traits, is formed byMARiE de France 
and the Latin and Low German collections 
derived from her (Roquefort, ' Poesies de 
Marie de France,' Paris 1820, vol. ii, 285 ff.; 
Hervieux, I.e., 554 ff.; Hoffmann, ' Wolfen- 
buttler Esop,' p. 49; and Seelmann, Gerhard 
von Minden,' p. 161 ff'.). — To a third group, 
which differs still more from the first, belong 
Odo de CiRiNGTONiA.the manuscript assigned 
by Hervieux to Jean de Sheppei, Bishop of 
Rochester in 1352 (Herv., 1. c, 514 f., and 766; 
Voigt, 1. c, and the translations of Odo not 
accessible to the writer. Alexander Neck- 
am's ' Novus Aesopus ' (Herv. p. 803 f.) 
cannot be classified with any of these groups ; 
it shares, however, most of its characteristics 
with the second. According to the first group 
of versions the fable is as follows : — Two men, 
"unus Fallax (Subdolus) et alter Verax," 
travelling together come into the realm (pro- 
vincia, regio, patria) of the monkeys : their 
ruler, " qui prior esse videbatur (qui se priorem 
constituit, princeps)," has the two led into his 
presence (before his throne) and asks them 
what they think of him and his people. The 
liar answers : " You are an emperor (imperator 
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rex)," and those around you are counts and 
other high officials. For this flattery he 
receives gifts (munera, dona). The truthful 
man hopes to get still larger presents by tell- 
ing the truth, but when he declares: "You 
are truly a monkey (tu es vera simia), and all 
around you are monkeys too, he is soon torn 
by the teeth and claws (dentibus et unguibus)of 
the enraged animals. 

Let us now compare with this the story of 
Reynard's and Isengrim's adventure in the 
ape's den in ' Reinaert ' (Martin, ' Reinaert, ' 
Paderborn 1874, vv. 6456-6716) and ' Reinke ' 
(Prien, ' Reinke de vos,' Halle 1887, vv. 5844- 
6096) : Reynafd and Isengrim walking together 
one day, as hungry as usual, discover a hole 
surrounded by shrubs, which leads to the 
foul den of the ape (aap meerkat). Reynard 
enters first and, terrified by the sight of the 
ugly but strong ape and her three children, 
tries to win their good graces by lies and 
flattery. He says, therefore, of the ugly 
young ones, that they are the most beautiful of 
their age he ever saw, far or near, 

Het sjin die scoonste van haren daghen 

Die ic ie ghesach verre ofte na bi ; 6546 f. 

and again : How lovely they are and how 
beautiful ; each might be a king's son. 

Hoe lieflic sjin si ende hoe scone 

E!c mocht mit eren cens coninx sone wesen. 

v. 659 ff. 

The mother is delighted with this praise and 
does not allow the fox to leave without having 
given him a splendid dinner. After Reynard's 
return Isengrim starts into the hole and, not- 
withstanding the fox's warning not to speak 
the truth, he says the young apes looked " as 
if they came from hell ;" and later,"I never saw 
such hideous worms," — 

Ic ensach nie so lelike worme. v. 6661. 

Not satisfied at having abused the family in 
this manner, he even tries to help himself to a 
meal. Then the enraged mother and her 
young ones rush at him, wound him with their 
teeth and claws, and send him away " badly 
scratched and bitten (seer ghecrabbet ende 
ghebeten)." 

At first sight, this story seems to be widely 
different from the oldest Latin version of the 
fable. It is not only much longer, but Rey- 
nard and Isengrim have taken the place of the 



two men, and the ape with her children in her 
foul den stands for the monkey ruler with his 
court and realm. Furthermore, the answers 
of the visitors do not refer to rank but to 
beauty or ugliness, and Reynard and Isengrim 
volunteer their opinions without being asked. 
On the other hand, what we might call the 
characteristic traits have been preserved. A 
liar and a truthful person visit some monkeys 
or apes who are susceptible to flattery and 
sensitive with regard to a disagreeable truth. 
Accordingly, the liar is rewarded and his com- 
panion badly used by the teeth and claws of 
the animals. Even thus the evidence in favor 
of the connection of the fable with the story in 
' Reinaert ' is pretty strong ; for tradition, es- 
pecially oral tradition, changes the details and 
even the characters of a story very freely. So 
the ./Esopian fable of the fox who induces the 
stag to go three times to the lion's den, is told 
in the ' Kaiserchronik ' of a stag and a garden- 
er (Grimm, ' Reinhart Fuchs,' Berlin 1834, p. 
380 ff.), and in the ' Gesta Romanorum ' even 
of a boar and a guard of Trajan (Oesterley, 
'Gesta Rom.,' Berlin 1872, No. 83). The sub- 
stitution of a man for an animal is reversed in 
a Transylvanian tale which relates the story ot 
the man who releases a serpent (Martin, 1. c. 
4858 ff.), instead of the common legend of a 
rabbit and a serpent (Haltrich, ' Deutsche 
Volksmarchen aus dem Sachsenlande in Sie- 
benburgen, Wien, 4th ed., 1885, p. 278 f.). 
Other examples may be found in Benfey's 
classical introduction to the ' Pantchatantra ' 
and the excellent Russian book of Kolmat- 
chevskij, 'Sivotnvi epos na zapdie i ou Slavi- 
an ' (The Animal Epic with the Slavs and in 
the West), Kazan 1882, pp. 66, 68 ff. 

If further proof were necessary to show the 
connection between the fable and the story in 
the epics, it would be afforded by the second 
and third groups of the Latin versions, those 
centering in Marie de France and Odo de 
Ciringtonia. The former « tells how a 
monkey who had been raised in an Emperor's 
court, made his escape to the woods, set up a 
court of his own there, married and had a son. 
Then the liar says that he never saw more 
beautiful people : 

2 I give Roquefort's text, but I transpose the replies- of 
the truthful man, which R. gives before those of the wicked 
one, to the usual place that they hold in all other version*. 
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Qu'uncques ne vist plus bele gent. — Roquef, 1. c, a88 ; 

that the lord and his wife appeared indeed to 
be an emperor and an empress and that his 
son might well be a king, 1. c. : 

E bien puet estre Rois ses Fix. 

The truthful man, however, answers : You 
are a monkey and so is your wife, ugly hid- 
eous: 

Tu es Singes, el est Singesse, 
Laide, hidouse ct f&onesse; 

and your son is a little monkey. The liar is 
honored, his companion " descir^ et maumis." 
The Latin 'Romulus,' which, as has been 
shown by MALL,is based on Marie de France 
and was composed by a very shrewd and 
learned compiler, omits again those parts of 
the answers that refer to beauty or ugliness, 
and in the end the truthful man is handed over 
to the torturers who " morsibus et angustiis 
eum circumdederunt." Gerhard von Minden 
follows this Latin ' Romulus ' in all the main 
points, but adds some details of his own. 
Thus, the monkey usurper had stolen a crown, 
trinkets and gold before leaving the king's 
court ; he gives the liar half a pound of gold 
and a kiss on the mouth, and at last the other 
man escapes in spite of the scratching and 
biting (kleien unde biten) of the monkeys, by 
dint of his greater strength. 

With Odo, the two men while walking 
through the desert get into an assembly (con- 
gregatio) of monkeys and, being asked about 
their opinion, the liar says : You are the most 
beautiful of all animals on earth (vos estis 
pulcherrima inter omnia animantia super 
terram), for which he receives silver and 
gold. His companion, however, answers : I 
never saw so foul and hideous an assembly 
(nunquam vidi tarn turpem et foedam con- 
gregationem). The incensed monkeys beat 
him so that he hardly (half dead, H.) escaped. 
The divergencies of Jean de Sheppei's 
version need not be enumerated here. 

This rapid sketch of the versions of 
Marie de France and of Odo — both of them 
wrote about 1200-1203 — shows that they form 
a sort of connecting link between the 
original Latin fable which was probably 
once a part of Phaedrus' complete col- 
lection, and Reijnard's and Isengrim's ad- 
venture in ' Reinaerts Historie,' which was 



composed shortly after 1378. Both Marie 
de France and Odo contain the answers re- 
ferring to beauty and ugliness, and Odo even 
drops entirely the old idea of the royal court 
of the monkeys. It was Odo's tale, or the 
original of it, which could most easily be trans- 
formed, by popular tradition or a learned 
writer, into thes tory as found in 'Reinaert.' 
Whether the children were introduced from 
Marie de France, or from the fable on the 
monkey's love for her children, or from 
personal observation, it will be hard to decide. 
Here, as elsewhere, Odo, Marie de France 
and the lost English collection which she 
translated, are of the greatest importance for 
the study of the mediaeval animal epics.3 



Earlham College. 



A. Gerber. 



THE PHONETIC SECTION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, held at Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 29-30, 1887, it was resolved, on 
motion of Dr. Bright (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity), that the Association recommend the 
formation of a Phonetic Section and suggest 
the names of A. M. Bell for President and G. 
Karsten for Secretary.* In accordance with 
this resolution the special Section was es- 
tablished, on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee. Immediately after the Philadel- 
phia meeting the undersigned entered into 
communication with Professor Bell of 
Washington, and in an interview held later 
between the President and Secretary the 
following was agreed upon as representing 
the aims and character of the Phonetic 
Section : — 

The purpose of the Phonetic Section is to 
promote the study of Phonetics in this country ; 
to develop, so far as circumstances will admit, 
the spirit for scientific phonetic research, and 
to put the instruction in Modern Languages, 
especially in our colleges, on a more scientific 
basis, by applying to practical language teach- 

3 For further references compare Mall, Zeitsch. f. rom. 
Phil, ix, 163; P. Meyer, Rom. xiv. 388 ff. 
*Cf. Proceedings, vol. in, pages 9 and 45. 
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